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If the League mean anything, or is going to mean anything, its respon-
sibility for peace and justice must be constant and continuous, and, in
the present issue, it is, I feel, facing a supreme test.
The same view was expressed forcibly by Dr. Benes.
The League will emerge from tins test greater and stronger and will
inspire confidence, if we succeed in finding a worthy solution of the pro-
blem. Otherwise it will wend its way towards a period of weakness, dis-
illusionment and scepticism, and thus one of the greatest and boldest
undertakings of the human mind will inevitably be stricken down.
More than one of these speakers recalled, with some bitterness, the
fact that the Japanese had taken advantage of the patiently con-
ciliatory temper which the League had displayed, in order to present
the League, and the World, with a fait accompli.
The Committee of Nineteen, and some of its members individually [Dr.
Benes observed] express their profound and sincere regret that the under-
taking not to aggravate the situation, given by the two parties before the
Council on the 30th September and the 10th December, 1931, and
solemnly confirmed by the Assembly, has not been observed. The'Com-
mittee of Nineteen, when informed of the possibility that the State of
Manchukuo might be recognized, acted, against the opinion of certain
of its members, with peculiar moderation, on the ground that, in a case
of that kind, an attitude of respect for the larger moral interests and the
national dignity of the two parties to the dispute would inspire both of
them with feelings of particular regard for the League and for the repre-
sentatives of the other countries who were called upon to perform a parti-
cularly thankless task in connexion with the dispute. The members of
the Committee of Nineteen felt particularly keenly the complete dis-
appointment they experienced in that respect; and I must say that
thereby their task is made still more difficult to-day, when they are
making every effort, by means of conciliation, to find a just and equit-
able solution of this unfortunate dispute. For the policy of accomplished
facts is one of the most dangerous policies for the peace of the World.
The League of Nations [said Sefior de Madariaga], realizing from the
first the seriousness of the problem, has acted with circumspection,
caution and patience, which naturally called for time. We knew well that
time would be unjust, that it would favour the side relying on immediate
force and would allow the fait accompli to ripen and bear fruit. But
when I search my memory for the motives that led me during this long
year to agree to such slow methods, to vote for these long time-limits, to
resign myself to these adjournments, I find that I was moved almost
entirely by a desire to be conciliating and accommodating to Japan. It
was therefore not without some bitterness that, the other day, I heard
the distinguished Monsieur Matsuoka say in the Council that Ms Govern-
ment had not submitted the conflict to our jurisdiction 'on account of
the delays inherent in League procedure'.
It was evident that, with all these speakers, the Lytton Report had
carried conviction, and that its findings had made a deep impression